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THE END OF SLAVERY. 


ONGRESS has passed and the President 
/has signed the Constitutional Amend- 
ment abolishing Slavery. It reads as follows: 


Arr. XIII.—Ssc. I. Neither Slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment of crime, of 
which the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


The Amendment originated in the Senate, 
and passed that body on the 8th of last April, 
by a vote of 38 to.6.. The House after debate 
voted upon it on the 15th of June, but it was 
lost, the requisite two-thirds not voting in the 
affirmative. A reconsideration was moved by 
Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, and on the opening of the 
present session the subject again came up, and 
after a long and earnest debate the final vote 
was reached on Tuesday, Jan. 31, and the 
Amendment passed by a vote of 119 Yeas to 
56 Nays. 

The amendment now goes to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States, and on being 
ratified by three-fourths of these will become 
a part of the Constitution. There are at the 
present time thirty-six States, including those in 
rebellion. The affirmative vote of twenty-seven 
of these is necessary for the adoption of the 
Amendment. That the vote of this number 
will be secured sooner or later there is no 
room for reasonable doubt. Twenty-two of 
the States, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, California, Oregon, and Nevada, will 
certainly ratify it. It will probably be soon 
ratified by the loyal Legislatures of Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. The action of Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey and Deleware at the 
present time is doubtful, although there are 
indications that Kentucky may ratify it during 
the year. Should it do so, the vote of one 
more State would settle the question. 

There is no limitation as to the time in which 
the States may adopt the Amendment. As 
long as the Amendment is unrepealed by 
Congress, States may ratify it, though they 
may have previously rejected it. 





On the whole the prospect is very good for 
the early “Adoption of the Amendment by the 
requisite number of States. The work has 
already begun. One by one we trust to see 
them wheel into the line of freedom, until from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and from ocean 
to ocean, the dark curse of Negro Slavery is 
lifted from off the nation forever. 


FREE LOVE. 


de» terrible combination of two very good 
ideas—freedom and love—was probably 
first used in our writings about fifteen years 
ago, and originated in the Oneida school of so- 
cialists. It was however soon taken up by a very 
different class of speculators scattered about 
the country, and has come to be the name of a 
form of socialism with which we have but little 
affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to our 
Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems 
to be our duty to tell what meaning we attach 
to it, and in what sense we are willing to accept 
it asa designation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between 
marriage and whoredom may be stated thus : 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whore- 
dom is a temporary flirtation. 

In Marriage, communism of property goes 
with communism of persons. In whoredom, 
love is paid for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the 
consequences of his acts of love to a woman. 
In whoredom a man imposes on a woman the 
heavy burdens of maternity, ruining perhaps 
her reputation and her health, and then goes 
his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and 
education of children. Whoredom ignores 
children as nuisances, and leaves them to 
chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points 
of difference between marriage and whoredom, 
we stand with marriage. Free love with us 
does not mean freedom to love to-day and 
leave to-morrow ; or freedom to take a woman’s 
person and keep our property to ourselves; or 
freedom to freight a woman with our offspring 
and send her down stream without care or 
help ; or freedom to beget children and leave 
them to the street and the poor-house.— 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly 
bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that 
binds us together is as permanent and sacred, 
to say the least, as.that of marriage, for it is 
our religion. We reeeive no members (ex- 
cept by deception and mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for 





life and forever. Community of property ex- 
tends just as far as freedom of love. Every 
man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property is pledged for the maintenance and 
protection of the women and the education of 
the children of the Community. Bastardy, 
in any disastrous sense of the word, is simply 
impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from 
the beginning, will find no forsaken women or 
children by the way. In this respect we claim 
to be a little ahead of marriage and common 
civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of social- 
ists called “ free lovers’”’ would claim for them- 
selves anything like the above defence from 
the charge of reckless and cruel freedom ; but 
our impression is that their position, scattered 
as they are, without organization or definite 
separation from surrounding society, makes it 
impossible for them to follow and care for the 
consequences of their freedom, and thus ex- 
poses them to the just charge of licentiousness. 
At all events their platform is entirely differ- 
ent from ours, and they must answer for them- 
selves. We are not “ free lovers,” in any 
sense that makes love less binding or respon- 
sible than it is in marriage. J. H. N. 

( More hereafter.) 


MEANING OF THE MILLS WAR. 


Ws: have been aware that in exhibiting 
the rascality of Mills, we were expos- 
ing ourselves to the charge from certain 
quarters of being implicated with him, by 
harboring him among us so long. Some will 
summarily judge the Community by his wick- 
edness, insisting, perhaps, that we trained him, 
and made him what he is, and that our expos- 
ure of him shows the intestine state of our 
whole Society. In answer to this we call at- 
tention to the following facts : 

1. Mills was the same incarnation of turbu- 
lent selfishness before he came to the Commu- 
nity that he has been since. He troubled his 
own private family just as he has troubled the 
Community, and finally ruined it just as he 
has tried to ruin the Community. This in- 
deed is, as we said in the first Parasite article, 
the “ moral that adorns our tale,” viz., that 
marriage is the preliminary school of Commu- 
nism, and that a man who has made “ hell on 
earth” in his own family, is quite sure to do 
the same if he gets into a Community. 

2. We have twice expelled him. He came 
among us at first with very good appearances, 
and in connection with Mrs. Mills, who is a 
worthy woman. But he found no rest among 
us, and within a year seceded in wrath. Then 








after a year or two of wandering, he begged 
and bored his way back again, not into legiti- 
mate membership, but into a state of probation. 
From this also he has at last been expelled by 
the inexpugnable repulsion between him and 
the spirit of the Community. While he was 
among us he met with constant rejection from 
the women, and has been, first and last, little 
better than a nuisance and a stench to the 
whole Community. 

But what is the providential meaning of this 
visitation? Why was such an incursion of 
baseness and treachery permitted? We may 
answer by asking another question; How and 
why did Judas get into Christ’s family ? Not 
certainly by chance : for Christ explicitly says 
that he “ chose” him, though he was a devil. 
( John 6: 70.) His presence in that family 
was clearly not a calamity that implied fault 
of heart or judgment in those whose liberality 
he abused. It was a part of God’s precon- 
certed plan for exalting Christ by the cross, 
and bringing the Prince of this world to judg- 
ment. The same final tragedy that sent 
Christ through a momentary cloud of suffering 
and ignominy up to the heaven of universal 
power and honor, left Judas and his demon- 
master, writhing on the gibbet of everlasting 
shame. What if something like this, though 
less sublime, should be going on in the present 
trials of the Oneida Community? That Com- 
munity was not gathered and trained and 
prospered for its own pleasure, or for its own 
honor. Its work is for the world, as sure as 
God is the Universal Father. It may have 
been called to wrestle face to face with the 
great demon of woman-slavery incarnated in 
Mills, and by one conspicuous act of judgment, 
to begin the final emancipation to which all 
past jubilees are but precursors. . 

But, whatever may be thought of this theory, 
two matter-of-fact results of the Mills war will 
show to the reflecting that it has not been a 
useless calamity to us orto mankind. 1. We 
have long been expecting the order from head- 
quarters, ‘“‘ PERFECTIONISTS TO THE FRONT!” 
and by the wrath of this wicked man (which 
God of course could make to praise him), this 
order has come. We have reached the front, 
and are ready for battle. God has not been 
drilling us and putting us under fire these 
twenty years in vain. We shall be found a 
regiment of veterans. The joy of victory is 
already upon us. We would not be put back 
into the pleasant obscurity of three months ago 
for any earthly consideration. 2. Mills’s true 
character has been developed and exposed so 
effectually that his power of mischief in the 
world hereafter will be very limited. Calling 
to mind the evidences of his licentious pur- 
poses, manifested in his shameless avowals to 
his wife, in his letter to Jennie, in his western 
Community-schemes, and in his whole career of 
solicitation among the old and the young in 
our Community, the judicious reader will see 
that in making daylight shine through him at 
whatever cost or hazard to ourselves, we have 
done a valuable service to mankind, and es- 
pecially to womankind, As for ourselves, we 
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have long known that we were made for such 
service, and we shall account it no loss if we 
get into trouble by it. We have been in 
trouble’ a great many times, and have always 
got out inte proportionate happiness. 

As to the question, Who is really responsi- 
ble for training Mills and making him what he 
is, a word remains to be said. The great 
facts of his history are these: The Oneida 
Community developed and judged him. The 
last school he was in before he came to the 
Community, was that of Spiritualism. Before 
that, he was a Second Adventist. Before that, 
he was a burning and a shining light among 
the Methodists. In this school he attained 
even to the honor of “ sanctification,” and, if 
we mistake not, had ‘the power.” Before 
that, he had taken lessons of “‘ the Witch of 
Endor” and sold himself to the devil. Prob- 
ably he experienced “the power” on this 
occasion too. But first of all—and probably 
here we reach the tap-root of all his baseness 
—he had the misfortune to be born of a race 


‘that had a mania for fortune-hunting. The 


story is this: 

His ancestor, two or three generations back, 
ran away from his home in Scotland, and 
came to this country. After that man’s death 
and after his descendants had become numer- 
ous, news came that a vast estate—nobody 
knows how many millions—had fallen to the 
runaway and his descendants, if they could be 
found. A money-mania, probably worse than 
the gold-fever or the petroleum-measles, then 
took possession of the Mills tribe. Family 
meetings were held, and agents were sent, 
but the legal proof of the runaway’s identity 
failed, and the money never came. Into this 
tribe Mills was born, and he was suckled with 
these gambling hopes. Though he was poor 
and his father before him, he grew up with a 
hunger for millions at his heart, and with a 
feeling thathe ought to be arich man. Hence 
came the determination to be a rich man at any 
rate, and the plunge into witchcraft, and the 
sale to the devil, and the restless, ruthless 
scheming of his whole life. And here doubt- 
less may be seen the secret of his long-nursed 
plot for proving partnership with the Oneida 
Community and forcing a division of its prop- 
erty. ‘This plot has always lain in watchful 
silence down deep below all the worryings and 
workings of his sensuality—deep below deep 
—waiting for the opportunity of black-mail 
and plunder. He verily thought that the ob- 
ject of his life-long hopes, the price for which 
he sold himself (out of which the devil had 
cheated him so long), was at last to come from 
the ruins of the Oneida Community, and he 


was to be arich man. But alas! 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft awry :” 


the last we heard of him he was sick of the 
war and willing to settle for a sum that would 
hardly be decent pocket-money for a millionaire. 

In the disposal then of the question of re- 
sponsibility for Mills’s depravity, the account 
stands thus: he was trained in the schools 


of Spiritualism, Adyentism, Methodism and 


Endorism, before he fell into our hands, and 
probably owes the ingrained persistence of his 
baseness to his descent from a tribe of fortune- 
hunters. : 

With this philosophical and comprehensive 
view of Mills’s character and career, we dis- 
miss him once more, in the hope that our 
dissection of him is closed. J. H. N. 


ANOTHER PARASITE. 


HE Sunday Mercury of last week has a 

letter about the Oneida Community from 
one who professes to have lived there sixteen 
weeks. The writer keeps back his name, but 
we know him. We will respect his incognito ; 
but it is no more than fair that we should tell 
the Mereury and the world what we know 
about this sharp-shooter. 

He is a strolling painter of portraits ; came 
from England; was originally a butcher ; 
took to general tinkering and finally to draw- 
ing likenesses, and was helped into the pro- 
fession of painting by-a lady patroness. His 
portraits, if we may judge by the specimens 
we have seen of them, are indifferent, if not 
poor, lixenesses. One which he made for us 
was so little to his own liking that he begged 
the privilege of trying again. The attempt 
which he made to get customers at Oneida 
Depot before he came to the Community was 
a failure, and he brought with him a picture 
which the man for whom it was made refused 
totake. Still it must be admitted that he has 
genius which might have made him a good paint- 
er, if it had been well husbanded and concen- 
trated. The bane of his life has probably been, 
as in Mills’s case, a tendency to universal tin- 
kering and a vanity of invention, which has made 
him “ Jack at all trades and good at none.” 
He has invented, and, if we mistake not, pat- 
ented, stoves and rat-traps; he has composed 
music, tuned pianos and played on them; he 
has made organs and fiddles ; he has dabbled 
in sun-pictures and almost everything else un- 
der the sun that anybody can name or think of. 
But we cannot discover that he has ever accom- 
plished anything really profitable to himself 
or mankind by all this luxuriance of handi- 
craft. He is probably as poor as when he 
began, and has achieved but small fame or 
success in his chosen profession or in any 
other line. 

This man came to the Oneida Community 
on a visit and staid several weeks in the spring 
of 1862. After returning to his friends he 
wrote back a Jong glowing letter of praise and 
thanksgiving for his entertainment, of which 
the following is the first paragraph : 


“Dear Breruren anp Sisters:—I was so 
happy and contented with you, that I do not 
wonder that Bro. G. thought me growing quite 
handsome. Who that has a spark of the com- 
mon love that binds our hearts in one, can look 
upon so many happy faces, and not be happy 
too? I wanted to do something for everybody, 
and was disappointed when not wanted, or 
could find nothing to do. The atmosphere was 
so gentle and soothing that my whole soul fell 
into a most delicious repose, oh so sweet to my 
harassed mind, that sewing bags was delightful 





to my aching hands, While free from studious 
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employment, my thoughts had liberty to range 
through the glorious gardens of redeeming love ; 
and range there they did ;” &c., &e. 

We understand that he alleges that he was 
not aware, at this time, nor till long efter, of 
the novelty of our social theory and practices. 
It is difficult to believe this, first because he 
is not a fool or deaf, and could not have 
avoided hearing about us in his travels; sec- 
ondly, because he consorted with a group of 
our particular friends at Freeport, Ill., before 
he visited us, from whom he must have learned 
something about the internal affairs of our 
society ; and thirdly, because soon after his 
arrival at the Community he drew from his 
pocket a copy of our “ Bible Argument” 
( Cooley’s edition), in which all our most rad- 
ical ideas on the- relation of the sexes are 
frankly disclosed ; and asked one of our young 
men if that contained our true doctrines ; who 
told him that it did, and on his asking if we 
lived up to them, told him that we did as near 
as we could. If he was, as he says, after all 
this, entirely ignorant of our social heresies, he 
must have attained, with all his other trades, a 
high proficiency in the art of ignoring. 

After the absence of several weeks, during 
which the ecstatic idyl from which the above 
is extracted was written, he returned and en- 
tered upon a half-membership or probation. 
As he professes to have gradually found us 
out, so we certainly gradually found him out. 
And one of the first and worst things that we 
found out about him, was that he was one of 
the most foul-mouthed, obscene talkers that 
we ever encountered. He was continually 
telling stories, very witty, very funny stories, 
but always stories that had a spice or more of 
obscenity in them. A young lady that worked 
with him in the bag-shop says that he kept her 
blushing all day long with his dirty talk. An- 
other says that she had to leave the shop to 
get away from his obscenity. All that worked 
with him orin any way consorted with him 
agree in saying that his talk was a running 
stream of smutty anecdotes. 

Another thing that we found out about him 
was that he was very irritable and cross—an 
evil-thinker and an evil-speaker. We heard 
from abroad that his own son would not harbor 
him on account of some incompatibility of 
temper. His high-flown praises of us gradu- 
ally subsided and finally gave place to contin- 
ual snarling. 

A third thing that we found out was that he 
was possessed of a demon of restlessness, that 
kept him “going to and froin the earth, and 
walking up and down in it.”” When he told us 
the long story of his vagrant life, we predicted 
to one another that he would not stay long. 

He went on with us tolerably well till, in an 
evil hour, he sent for his wife to come and join 
him. She came, and soon won a deep inter- 
est in all who became acquainted with her, by 
her good spirit and gentle manners. But from 
this time his eye was evil toward us. He 
makes a great point, in his letter to the Mer- 
cury, of our stern separation of husbands and 
wives. The simple truth in his own case is 


that one of our best rooms was given up to 
him and his wife, and they slept together with- 
out molestation every night during their joint 
stay of several weeks; and no attempt or 
warning or suggestion was made by the Com- 
munity in the direction of ousting him from 
his marital rights. Whether she began to 
show signs of enjoying the nimbus of surround- 
ing society better than his company; or 
whether he found less success in his approaches 
to our women than he expected, we cannot 
say, for we never tried to find out ; but certain 
it is that he grew rapidly cross and critical 
after his wife came, and spent much of his 
time in private talks with her, in which ( so 
far as could be known by accidental over- 
hearing), she labored with Bible in hand to 
establish his faith in our Social Theory.— 
Probably he refers to her ready confidence in 
us when he says in the conclusion of his letter, 
“It may be supposed that the women are 
hard to manage, but the fact is well proved 
that they are first to fall in with the Social 
Theory, and are willing to abandon all to this 
cursed fanaticism.” 


After he got fairly into the drift of evil- 
thinking, he commenced mousing for all the 
unsightly facts and poor little mistakes that 
could be found in the history of the weak mem- 
bers of the Community ; and it was easy for him 
to find foolish and discontented talkers, who 
filled his head with terrible notions about the 
separation from his wife which they represented 
as inevitable and impending. With his ig- 
neous temper it required but a short process 
of this kind to bring him to the pitch of vol- 
canic wrath. He became an intolerable nui- 
sance to the Community, and we dismissed 
him as peaceably as we could. He had pre- 
viously sent his wife to her former home to 
get her clothes &c., for removal to the Commu- 
nity ; but he stopped her letters to us, and we 
have never heard from her since. 


One or two stories will fittingly finish this 
sketch. This old gentleman (for he and his 
wife are about sixty years old), when he came 
to the Community the second time (after wri- 
ting the ecstatic letter), told our folks in the 
enthusiasm of his first love for the Commu- 
nity, that he would come and live with us, if 
he had to sleep on the shavings at the carpen- 
ter’s shop, or on the hay in the barn! Per 
contra, he finally broke into open rebellion, 
because our house-keepers, in a hard pressure 
for sleeping room, sent him temporarily, du- 
ring his wife’s absence, to sleep in a garret 
where the Treasurer of the Community had 
all along been contented to lodge! 


He remarks rather wittily in his letter to the 
Mercury that “letters are pouring in [ to the 
Community] asking admission, which seldom 
receive a favorable answer except there are 
women and girls to aid in works of love.” 
The amount of truth there is in this witticism 
may be judged from the fact that we received 
him without any women or girls or any pros- 
pect of them, and notwithstanding he was a 





bald-headed, crook-backed, spindle-shanked, 








hooked-nosed old specimen, in comparison with 
whom Mills, the “ apostle of ugliness,” as the 
Mercury calls him, is a blossom of beauty. 

The fact is that witty remark of his is the 
exact reverse of truth, We have always 
turned away more of women and girls than of 
any other class, because we well knew the 
jealousy with which our dealings with them 
are regarded. We could show more than one 
instance in which we have for long periods 
refused the applications of women and girls, 
not because we did pot think them good per- 
sons and fit for the Community, but because we 
knew that their attempt to join us without the 
consent and good will of all their friends 
would be imprudent and disastrous. 

We have said enough perhaps to indicate 
how much reliance can be placed on the un- 
favorable representations of this witness.— 
Many things in his letter are true; more are 
maliciously colored; and some are positively 
false. We shall perhaps deal with his par- 
ticulars another time. J. H. N. 


SUBORDINATION THE BASIS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

HE proposition asserted by a great thinker 

of our day, that “Subordination is the 
essence of civilization,” is pregnant with practi- 
cal wisdom. To civilize is to reduce crude 
material to the control of law. The nature of 
the civilization will depend upon the character 
of the law to which the subject is conformed by 
its transforming influence. Law takes its char- 
acter from the law-maker, and is an expression 
of his mind and will, and the summing up of his 
thoughts sentiments, and affections, and deter- 
mines his own action ; and so far as he is related 
to or interested in others, he spontaneously seeks 
to conform them to his will or law of action. 
Those who are really governed are just like the 
governing power. From these premises we 
conclude that to find a perfect civilization, we 
must find a perfect law, coming from a perfect 
ruler. All moral beings emit governing 
influence, which is either healthful or hurtful, 
according to the truth or error, love or hate, 
wisdom or folly of the fountain from which it 
flows. When a farmer sees a head of wheat, 
he knows that the stock which bore it sprung 
from a grain of wheat. Ten unimpeached 
witnesses might testify that no wheat was sown 
—he knows that that head grew from wheat. 
Here we have a universal law. An apple seed 
is put in the ground and in ten years what is its 
work? It simply civilizes or subordinates to 
the law of its own life certain constituents of 
earth, air, water, &c.; and thus makes all which it 
attracts and can conform to itself into apple. 
From the least fiber of root, to the topmost 
twig, allisapple. An acorn put in precisely the 


same conditions would have produced a tree as" 
thoroughly oak as the other was apple. The. 


kind of forest prevailing in a whole State may 
have been determined by the flight of a bird or 
the rations ef a squirrel. What vast consequen- 
ces are wrapped upin alittle seed! “The least 
of all seeds” is used by Christ to illustrate his 
kingdom, which he declared should “fill the 
whole earth.” He knew then as well that it 
would be so, as he will when it comes to pass. 
He knew'the attraction and conforming power 
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which the Divine seed had for humanity. He 
knew what were the inherent wants of mankind, 
and that their demands would continue to press, 
urge and torment thei to seek their supply, and 
that though they might search creation through 
they could only find it in his own heart of love, 
and would come at last and subordinate them- 
selves to the law of his life, to find their heaven. 

The figures which Christ uses show him to be 
the greatest philosopher. As a tree bears fruit 
after its kind, so his subordinating influence 
changes us into his image and we become en- 
dowed with his functions, work and reward. 
The disciple is as his Lord, from the force of the 
logical consequences of internal principles. As 
a planted seed thrusts downward its root and 
upward its stalk, so Christ’s almighty love pen- 
etrated the profoundest depths of nature, and 
ascended far above all principalities and pow- 
ers. His ability to do this was legitimate from 
the central principle of his life, declared in the 
grand prelude of his work, “Lo, 1 come to do 
thy will, O God.” His loyalty to the Father 
was his strength in his conflicts with Satan. 
Our subjection to him will give us the same 
power to ns The effect of his word, “ Laza- 
rus come forth,” surprised crude men, and authen- 
ticated Jesus to them. But the “Nevertheless 
not my will but thine be done,” must have re- 
échoed in the hearts of remotest angels, charming 
them with music more seraphic than had ever 
sung in their harp strings, and subjected them for- 
ever to his lordship who alone could obey so 
mightily. . 

It was as necessary that Christ’s heart shouid 
break that it might germinate and bring forth 
of its kind “more than the stars of heaven” 
(converts not to his mere theories, but tothe fel- 
lowship and likeness of his spirit), as it is that 
the nut-germ be released from its prison by the 
frost that it may germinate. He says “I have 
a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished.” The for- 
ests of the world spring from the one; un- 
counted millions of the meek inheriting the 
earth, are the consequence of the other. Agree- 
ing with these refiections is the statement of 
Christ, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall fall upon this stone, 
shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder.” 

The practical lesson of these views is, that 
the old, Adam-derived life which we receive in 
the parentage of the flesh ( which is the fruit of 
the union of a man and a woman whose inmost 
life was not possessed and controlled by divin- 
ity but acted independently of it, and hence un- 
civilisedly, giving being to moral deformity for 
its offspring), must die, that the new life may 
take its place. Hence spiritual conformity to 
the death of Christ under the law, is a philo- 
sophical necessity toregeneration. The old life 
is so vital, central and all-pervading, that we 
go down into the death of crucifixion with Christ, 
yielding our inmost being to his mastery, as 
Israel went into the gaping sea which was their 
only door of freedom, as into a hopeless grave. 
But as the sea was their dry road to Canaan, 
made a wall of defence for right and left flank 
by God’s power covering their retreat, so the 
cross is our causeway across the bottomless 
gulf of legal condemnation. The same princi- 
ples which save Christ’s seed beyond fear, damn 
the seed of the serpent beyond hope. 

Satan said of old, “ Eat and be gods ;” and the 





essential vice of the race ever since has been, that 
they have sought to verify that false promisé of 
the devil by seeking to be gods to themselves 
or others, vainly striving to subject their owii 
life and that of their fellows to their own will 
or law. But self being a natural-born rebel, 
cries out, as did devils of old, “ Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know; but who are ye?” It is as though hu- 
man nature, though fallen to the last degree, had 
like the prodigal, some faint memory of its 
high birth from the breath of the infinite, and 
scorns to submit to rule less noble than its “ Great 
Original.” Is it ignorance or insanity in the 
statesman to propose a perfect government, and 
not recognize its corner stone, the religious ele- 
ment, which must govern man if he is ever civil- 
ized? Is not that political economy mad, which 
does not see that the isolation of internal life, re- 
sulting in the Ishmaelism of selfishness, is an im- 
passable bar to such a right distribution of life’s 
blessings as shall issue in universal harmony of 
interests and well-being? How, reader, shall 
you and I help to dredge this bar from the chan- 
nel of human hope? First, by accepting Christ’s 
death as the doom of our self-contained, self-at- 
tracting life ; and then by admitting the word of 
life, his grace, which answers for our righteous- 
ness forever. All the ground Satan has in us is 
based on his lies. All these untruths by which 
he holds the world in slavery, owe their power 
to their vital connection with the first great lie 
by which heso successfully deceived the first hap- 
py pair of ourrace. Kill this parent lie, and his 
whole kingdom, which from base to apex is one 
fabric of error, tumbles intoruin. The essence of 
that first great error-propagating lie, which is the 
poison breath of the serpent, corrupting all the 
moral atmosphere which the natural man 
breathes, is this : “ God does not love you.” The 
antidote which Christ brings to counteract this 
deadly malaria of unbelief, is just a flat contra- 
diction of the lie; stated not in mere words, 
but in a deed of love and a passion of sorrow 
( voluntary and unmerited), which has no par- 
allel in the universe, and which none can doubt 
except by self-damning guilt, rejecting an un- 
answerable expression of God’s good will to us. 
Therefore as by doubt, through believing a lie, we 
were estranged from God, so by yielding to the 
fact which the dying love and rising power of 
Jesus tells, we kill the lie, and all its brood 
of error, and are restored to God, who is all 
truth, and hence all possible good to his seed, 
nourishing them as a tree its fruit by its own 
life-fluid, bringing them to his own perfection at 
last. 

This is a perfectly natural and feasible plan 
of civilization. Its prospect of success is not 
only apparent from the oath and known purpose 
of its irresistible author, but enlightened reason, 
discovering God as a cause so adapted to men 
as subjects of his natural operation, as a cause 
of their regeneration, unites its evidence with 
faith. 

Now is the dawning of that day in which 
that childhood of faith, that through the out- 
ward saw indistinctly, “through a glass darkly,” 
will give place to that manhood in which reason 
enlightened by God’s Spirit shall demonstrate 
what faith took upon testimony. If there be a 
God willing to teach all truth, then the period 
of ignorance and division and muddy contro- 
versy respecting science, art and religion, and 
all that pertains to life, may be measured and 





limited by the time of man’s separation from 
God. 

We see hence that it is a scientific truth that 
“The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” 
In the wisdom of the world, one generation lays 
down its axioms and builds its scierice upon 
them, to suit the fancy of its master minds. 
In the next age follow new masters who explode 
the old foundations, expose the folly of their 
predecessors, and a new temple of knowledge 
receives its world of worshipers only to fall in 
its turn beneath the sturdy blows of still later- 
coming wise ones. Such is and is to be the 
fate of all human pretensions. But when we 
discover that God is here to tell us all that can 
make us better or happier, then the foundation is 
laid high above the tide-marks of the mutations 
of human knowledge. The system which has 
the living, present God for its center and guide, 
needs not go blindfold through the world, kicking 
frantically through fear of its enemies, blundering 
over the hard facts which the enterprise of 
discovery throws in its way; but as the rising 
sun dispels the darkness, uncovering a beautiful 
world, so Truth, standing in the clear light of 
the Sun of the universe, arrayed in the beauty 
of its own fruits, will be its own demonstration. 


L. B. 
Sand Spring, Iowa, Jan, 1865. 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 


40 Reade St., New York, Jan. 30, 1865. 
SUNDAY IN THE CITY. 

— appears to be a greater contrast between 

Sunday and the other days of the week here in 
the city than in the country. In the country men 
are not seen using the spade, hoe and ax, or driving 
their team afield, and a solemn stillness prevails 
which makes young folks, at least, long for Monday 
and activity. Yet the lowing herds adorn the hill- 
tops, chanticleer crows as loudly, the lambs frisk as 
gaily, the birds sing as merrily, and 

“ Opening blooms diffuse their sweets around,” 

and display their beauties, too, quite as freely on 
Sunday as other days—and even church-goers scru- 
ple not to display their best equipages and apparel 
on this day. But here the streets are comparatively 
deserted by dray, carriage and footman, the rattling, 
rumbling, clattering, thundering noises of other days 
are now unheard ; and unseen are the hurrying, bust- 
ling, anxious throngs. The countless attractions 
which are displayed at other times are now barred 
from view. Even Broadway has a deserted and 
gloomy appearance. As one walks through the city 
he puzzles himself with the questions, where are 
all the people I met yesterday, What are they 
doing? For only a tithe of the population can at- 
tend the churches. You occasionally meet a small 
stream headed toward a house of worship, but no- 
where behold the fast-flowing river of other days.— 
At this season of the year all the small parks of the 
city are deserted. The Central Park alone forms 
an exception to the general rule. . Here on Sunday 
one meets at all seasons of the year a greater throng 
of people than on any other day of the seven, though 
it must be admitted he beholds less splendor, The 
“ upper classes,” as they are called, with their fine 
carriages, prancing steeds, and liveried servants, 
make a greater show on Saturday and other days of 
the week. ‘This isthe common people’s day. Thou- 
sands, too busy on other days, frequent the Central 
Park on Sunday, and enjoy its groves, walks, lawns, 
rocks, hills, and lakes. Just at present a large pro- 
portion of those who visit this place participate in 
the pleasant exercise of skating. Few persons who 
have not visited the Central Park can have a full 
conception of it as a place of resort and recreation. 
A policeman stated that on one day, not long since, 
persons were stationed at all points leading to the 
lakes and ponds, for the purpose of counting the 
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number of peoplé who came-upon the ice, and the 
the total footing was ninety-five thousand ! 

I ami inclined to think this place is having a 
powerful influence upon the city for good; that it 
attracts many from evil pursuits; that it excites in 
others a taste for beauty and order which might 
otherwise remain dormant; that as the mass enjoy 
its scenery and amusements they are made better, 
and healthier and happier. It is FREE! I some- 
times tell my friends this place is a good discourser 
of Communism to its frequenters. It is ever declar- 
ing what combination and freedom can perform in 
the way of beautifying the earth and producing 
happiness and harmony. 

While speaking of Sunday in the city I may 
refer to the great number of churches here. Nearly 
every sect in Christendom has here its place of meet- 
ing and worship, from the Roman Catholics to the 
latest “Come-outers.” Many of the churches have 
large organs, and well-drilled choirs of the best 
musical talent, and often one is rewarded for his 
church attendance, although the preaching heard is 
notacceptable. Yesterday Iattended Trinity Church, 
and was doubly rewarded by music and discourse. 
B., in his“ Christmas notes,” has spoken of “ the 
thunder-peals of the mammoth organ at one end of 
the church, and the softer echoes of the smaller 
organ at the other end,” and mentions a choir of 
fifteen or twenty boys as being present on that oc- 
casion. The choir to-day was composed of thirty- 
two boys and eight. men. I will not attempt any 
description of the music they discoursed, further 
than to say our party were greatly delighted with it. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. Dr. Vinton, on 
the text, “The first man Adam was made a living 
soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit ;” 
and we were much edified by it. He brought out 
clearly the idea, that Christ was the commencement 
of a new race—of a race as superior to mortal man 
as man is superior to the existences below him—that 
in Christ was fulfilled the old dispensation of laws 
and ceremonies—that he introduced the new or 
gospel dispensation wherein life takes the place of 
legality—that as the sick man would turn aside from 
all the prescriptions of his physician if one should pre- 
sent to him life and health in their place, so we should 
accept the immortal life of Christ as a substitute for 
every thing else—that asthe poison-eaters of the East 
gradually lose their intelligence and vitality, and end 
their career as invalid wrecks, so may we, on the con- 
trary, partake of the life of Christ and increase our 
intelligence, our vitality, our power of noble concep- 
tion and action, and attain to the glories of immortal 
life. As the wise men or kings of the East, at the birth 
of Christ, came, bowed down, and presented unto him 
gifts of gold, frankincense and myrth, so should the 
wise men of the present, and all time, bow down 
and offer unto Christ their treasures of philosophy, 
science and art. . w. 


BLACK-MAIL. 
Biack-Mait,—A certain rate anciently paid to certain men 
who were allied to robbers, to be by them protected from pillage. 
; — Webster's Dictionary, 

M* subject is an ancient one, and yet, not more 
ancient than modern. I am inclined to think 
that an undue proportion of the credit due to the 
proprietors and managers of the venerable institu- 
tion above defined, has been given to those stalwart 
worthies who levied tribute upon defenceless hu- 
manity from theif fastnesses in the Scottish Higlands, 
two hundred years ago; as well as to the honorable 
chivalry who built those old feudal castles in conti- 
nental Europe, which are now the delight of modern 
tourists, but were once the scourge of hard-working 
industry. If we could lift the vail which shields so 
many deeds of darkness from public view, I imagine 
we should find that the business of extorting black- 
mail has been carried to a degree of scientific per- 
fection in the nineteenth century, of which our 
forefathers, with their rude thoughts and ways could 

have had but faint conception. 

Of course, we do not now transact such business 
in that gross, overt way which characterized the 
Highland Jairds, or the robber barons of the Rhine. 
We moderns have a way: of refining these things, 
and adapting them to an advanced stage of civiliza- 





tion; that the sensibilities of the public may not be 
wounded. Instead of marching upon an unwary 
neighbor, sword in hand, and demanding of him 
tribute, under penalty of being despoiled of his flocks 
and herds, the modern black-mailer quietly informs 
himself of the one crime his victim has -committed, 
in some moment of temptation, and which he imag- 
ines to be known only to himself, and straightway 
threatens him with instant exposure and annihila- 
tion, if he fails to compromise by a suitable pecuniary 
bonus. Or, if the neighbor is guiltless, and the 
practitioner can find no flaw in his conduct hitherto, 
he cunningly inveigles him into a snare, from which 
he can in no wise escape without loss of character 
and reputation, except by the tempter’s permission. 
This permission, of course, is only accorded upon the 
payment of a compensation suited to the wealth and 
standing of the victim. 

Many and various, in all time, have been the 
methods by which tribute has thus been extorted 
from mankind. The levying of black-mail has 
nearly reached the dignity of an art; and if its pri- 
vate history could be written, it would form a volume 
of rare interest. By way of contribution to such a 
work, should it ever appear, I will copy a few speci- 
mens, from memoranda in my possession. 


HOW BLACK-MAIL IS LEVIED IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Phineas Dulcimer, Esq., was a wealthy bachelor 
of five and forty, of good reputation in his native 
town, and, essentially a peaceable, quiet and law- 
abiding citizen. 

Mr. Dulcimer, albeit not an aspiring man, had ney- 
ertheless filled successively the offices of Justice 
of the peace, town constable, and superintendent of 
common schools; and had even served a term in the 
State Legislature, to the credit of himself and his 
constituents. From which it would appear that 
he was not altogether unversed in the ways of the 
world; and I am able to testify that he was by no 
means deficient in a certain dignity of bearing 
appropriate to one who had been thus honored by 
his fellow townsmen. 

In an evil hour Mr. Dulcimer engaged in an enter- 
prise which rendered it necessary for him to sojourn 
for atimein Babylon. Alas, for his hitherto unsullied 
virtue! Little did he imagine in his simplicity, how 
subtle were the wiles which beset the unwary in the 
great metropolis. Poor, blind, honest-hearted mor- 
tal! he was no match for the subtlety of the rogues 
which current civilization breeds. 

Mr. Dulcimer arrived in Babylon on a pleasant 

summer afternoon, and took up his abode in the St. 
Christopher Hotel. The St. Christopher at the 
time was the resort of upper ten-dom from all parts 
of the country. Mr. Dulcimer had read every 
morning in his newspaper, under the head of 
“ Arrivals,” the name of some distinguished person- 
age—general, statesman, or divine—as a guest at the 
St. Christopher; and as he had a decided taste for 
the best society, he resolved that his social diet 
while in Babylon should be of the very creme de la 
creme, 
The current of Mr. Dulcimer’s life flowed for a 
time very smoothly. He made many acquaintances, 
and among them, some whom the nation delights to 
honor. The metropolis presented many attractions 
to a person of his eminently social disposition ; and 
he even began to meditate a permanent transfer of 
himself thither. 


Why Mr. Dulcimer, with his warm appreciation of 
woman, had remained unmarried to such a ripe age, 
is, and must remain, one of the inexplicable phe- 
nomena of human nature. I acknowledge myself 
unable to throw any light upon this question; and 
can only state, that at the time of which I am 
writing, he was not surpassed by any youth of twenty 
in enthusiastic and even chivalrous admiration of the 
other sex. The sequel will show that this amiable 
weakness of my worthy friend was soon discerned 
by the sharpers who prey even upon “the best soci- 
ety.” 

It was a month or more after the arrival of Mr. 
Dulcimer in the metropolis, when a genteel looking 


‘couple engaged rooms at the St. Christopher, regis- 


tering their names, as “ Captain Rivers and lady.” 





The Captain was a man of about thirty-five, with a 
pleasing address, and an unmistakable air of good 
breeding. His lady was, perhaps, ten years his 
junior, and a decidedly fascinating personage—at 
least so thought Mr. Dulcimer, and I quite agree 
with him. If I thought society would be greatly 
benefited thereby, I would here give an accurate 
description of the lady—from the dark brown curls 
which she shook in such a pretty, coquettish way at 
her admirers, to the morocco tip of her tiny gaiter 
which peeped daintily from beneath her embroidered 
skirt. But as my time and space are limited, I will 
leave this to the imagination of the reader; who, 
of course, will have no difficulty in conceiving of an 
attractive woman. 

As the rooms of the Captain and his lady were on 
the same floor with those of Mr. Dulcimer, it was 
but a short time before an acquaintance was formed 
between them, which soon ripened into intimacy. 
Captain Rivers was an intelligent, and well-informed 
man, wi hom conversation was always pleasant ; 
and the lady uniformly welcomed my friend with 
one of her sweetest smiles. She was an accomplished 
musician also; and sung Beethoven’s Adelaide, which 
was an especial favorite with Mr. Dulcimer, with a 
pathos which he declared he had never known 
equaled. This emphatic judgment may not have 
been entirely unbiased; for I strongly suspect that 
at the time he had become rather unduly enamored 
of the fair lady, though, perhaps, unwilling to ac- 
knowledge it, even to himself. 

Be this as it may, his visits to the Captain’s rooms 
were becoming more and more frequent; and as the 
Captain himself was often absent, the task of enter- 
taining Mr. Dulcimer devolved upon his wife. That 
she was eminently successful in this, is but too 
apparent. Mr. Dulcimer easily fell into the habit 
of spending his evenings with her. It was a pity, 
as he said, in half justification, that so young and 
interesting a person should be without a companion 
during the long autumnal evenings; and as she ap- 
peared to appreciate his society, he would endeavor 
to fill the vacancy. 

It must have been evident to any careful observer 
that Mr. Dulcimer was becoming deeply interested 
in his fair neighbor. I hardly think he was con- 
scious of any undue attachment at the time ; indeed, 
I imagine he labored under the delusion that his 
sensations were no more than those of warm friend- 
ship. Mature experience, however, must have 
taught him differently, , 

It was an evening in early winter, when Mr. Dul- 
cimer on reparing to his usual place of resort, found 
Captain Rivers making hasty preparations for imme- 
diate departure. Urgent business, he said, required 
him to leave town for a few days. Would his es- 
teemed friend exercise a sort of paternal care over his 
wife during his absence, and endeavor to solace her 
loneliness? If so, he should depart feeling very 
much at rest on her account. Mr. Dulcimer was 
only too happy to undertake the charge; and the 
Captain soon left, apparently well satisfied with this 
arrangement. 

The evening passed quickly and pleasantly. Mrs, 
Rivers did not seem to be very acutely sensible of 
the absence of her liege lord; and, indeed, Mr. Dul- 
cimer more than once thought that she displayed an 
unwonted degree of cordiality toward his unworthy 
self. 

Ten o'clock struck, and Mr. Dulcimer made pre - 
parations for retiring. As he wag about to bid the - 
lady good night, she seated herself on the sofa beside 
him, and in her pretty, imploring way, begged him 
not to leave her. She was so timid, and unused to 
being alone in the night; she knew she should have 
the hysterics, or some similar feminine disorder.. 
And then she leaned her head on his shoulder, and 
looked up into his eyes in such a pleading way, that. 
Mr. Dulcimer could no more resist the sweet seduc- 
tion than he could swim up Niagara Falls. All his 
virtue and decorum were swept away in an instant. 
He took the lady in his arms, and vowed that he 
only wished for an opportunity to peril his life in 
her behalf; and she, nothing loth, returned his 
embrace with equal ardor. 

Delicacy forbids me to relate what followed; and 
I will here for a few hours, enwrap the twain as 
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tightly within the curtain of oblivion as my veracity 
as a narrator will admit. 

It was in the small hotirs of the night, and the 
loving couple were sleeping sweetly, when a loud 
knock was heard at the door, followed by a crash, as 
of some one making forcible entry. The next mo- 
ment Captain Rivers, terrible in his wrath, stood 
before them. The scene that followed, I will not 
attempt to describe. The fury of the Captain, the 
anguish of his lady, and the mortification of Mr. 
Dulcimer, would form a proper subject for an artist, 
but cannot be delineated in words. 

The Captain raved furiously about his violated 
confidence, his shattered hopes, and the great despair 
into which he was plunged: He averred that he 
should speedily go down to the grave, a victim of 
misplaced trust; but first he woukd publish to the 
world the true character of the man by whom he 
had been betrayed. This being done, and having 
made the name of his betrayer synonymous with 
everlasting infamy, he would incontinently @@allenge 
him to mortal combat; and the life-blood of one or 
both should be the atonement for this terrible crime. 
Life hereafler would have no charm for him; and 
he only consented to survive. for a while, to avenge 
this unparalleled wrong. 

As for Mr. Dulcimer, he was utterly stupefied. 
He saw at once his good name and the character 
which long years of integrity had established, de- 
stroyed at a blow. My friend had always prided 
himself upon his reputation; and the shock would 
thus be rendered doubly severe. I think, if the 
Captain had offered to kill him on the spot, he would 
have made no resistance, but offered up his life 
meekly, as a proper atonement. At length he fal- 
tered, doubtfully—for it seemed almost an insult to 
the Captain’s virtuous indignation— 

“Tf money is any object, I would willingly make 
amends for this.” 

“Money,” said the Captain loftily, “will never 
bind up the broken heart, nor heal the wounded 
spirit; neither can it restore to me what has been 
taken away forever. Nevertheless,” continued he, 
after musing a moment, “it may be that a sufficient 
pecuniary consideration might deter me from giving 
to the world the details of this unhappy affair; more, 
however, from a wish to spare myself the notoriety 
which it would occasion, than from any respect for 
your reputation.” 

Mr. Dulcimer eagerly caught at this straw, and 
pressed the Captain toname the terms upon which 
he would suppress the matter. 

After some negotiation, it was agreed that Mr. 
Dulcimer should pay Captain Rivers four thousand 
dollars in gold, or its equivalent in a check on his 
banker; in consideration of which, the knowledge 
of the affair should be forever confined to the par- 
ties concerned. 

The mortification and chagrin of Mr. Dulcimer 
were in no wise assuaged by overhearing the follow- 
ing conversation on the ensuing day, as he was 
packing his trunk to leave the city: ° 

Capt. Rivers.—I say, Mary, we made a rather neat 
thing out of that old chap. He took the bait with- 
out the least suspicion. 

Mrs. R.—Certainly. He disbursed so readily that 
I suspect: we might have bled him of a few more 
thousand if we had been a little sharper. You 
ought to have seen the solemn way in which he 
made love to me. It was equal to a scene from 
Bulwer. 

Capt. R—You are a jewel of a woman, and would 
make your fortune as an actress. So you actually 
made the old fellow believe that you loved him? 

Mrs. R—Of course. And it didn’t require a great 
amount of science, either, he was so preciously ver- 
dant. But he has cut his eye-teeth now, I guess. 

Capt. R—A somewhat costly operation, too, for 
him. But where shall we go next? 

Tere the door closed, and Mr. Dulcimer heard no 
more. He returned to his country home, a wiser 
if. not a better man; and never visited Babylon 
again. 

The foregoing narrative was related to me in con- 
fidence by Mr. Dulcimer himself, and therefore its 
accuracy can be relied on. The death of my friend 
has broken the seal of secrecy under which the story 





was confided, and I take the liberty to relate it as a 
curious illustration of some of the customs of the 
nineteenth century: Verily, we refine on the habits 
of our grandfathers about such things. Cc. 8. J. 


FURTHER TALK WITH MR. HYRAM 
POTHESIS. 

My Dear ANTIQUE :—I had a purpose to report to 
you some further conversation with Mr. Pothesis 
about Creation, Cosmogony and kindred subjects, 
but my late experience has thwarted that purpose. 
Ihave suffered somewhat from a felon which attacked 
the third finger of my left hand. After suffering three 
days of a constantly gtowing pain, I concluded that 
it was a felon, and gave sentence that it should die a 
felon’s death. Accordingly I mustered courage to 
have it lanced, though it required a number of mus- 
tard poultices which were used up without relief, to 
enable me to do so. The operation was skillfully 
performed by one of our young surgeons; and after 
a night’s grateful sleep, finding myself disabled from 
my usual active duties, and time rather heavy on 
my hands, I called over to see my old friend Mr. 
Pothesis. 

“Good morning,” said he in his alert, cheerful and 
hearty manner, placing a chair for me. “But why, 
what’s the matter? Have you just come wounded 
from the war, that you have your handslung up 
in that style?” 

“Nathing but a felon,” said I, “I had it lanced 
yesterday, and it is quite comfortable now.” 

“Well, a felon is a troublesome thing,” he said in 
a tone of sincere condolence, “and then this rip- 
ping open of the flesh clear to the bone, is rather 
a savage method of cure. I think it proves that 
we are not yet half as subtile in our remedies as the 
diseases that attack us. It reminds me of a maneu- 
ver that is sometimes adopted in battle where friends 
and foes are all mixed up in the melee, and the 
enemy is getting the advantage. In such cases the 
weaker party, in order to turn the tide of battle, 
sometimes opens its artillery upon both friend and 
foe and sweeps the whole field.” 

“By the way,” he continued, as his face lighted up 
with renewed animation, “ that reminds me of some 
new ideas that I have had lately -concerning the 
nature of pleasure and pain. They were suggested 
by a little experience that I had a week ago with 
the toothache. The nerve of one of my teeth had 
been grumbling all day with a dull heavy pain, until 
towards night, as I was sitting quietly, ruminating 
over the matter, suddenly without the least provoca- 
tion on my part there shot through the nerve a sud- 
den spasm of pain which fairly made me leap from 
my chair. Presently it was gone nearly as quick as 
itcame. My further reflections on the subject were 
something of this character. Every part of a 
person’s body belongs to him by virtue of the 
fact that those parts are filled with nerves that are 
placed there to watch and take care of it. The 
nerves hold an office in the man’s body similar to 
that of steward, or game-keeper over a person’s es- 
tate, and wherever any interference with his prop- 
erty takes place, a battle is begun between the life 
expressed through the nerves on the one hand, and 
the invading force on the other.. The pain that is 
felt is simply the outcry of the injured party. Your 
sore finger is a good illustration: the nerves that 
are in it are the picket-guard placed on the outskirts 
of the camp. It is their duty to report to head- 
quarters any assault or invasion that may be made 
upon the works. In the case of your felon, some 
foreign power—some devil’s agent has insinuated 
himself into the finger very near the bone. Imme- 
diately you begin to hear the uproar of battle which 
comes to you in the sensations of pain of which you 
are conscious,” 

“What you say is clear enough, and true enough,” 
said I, “and I don’t see wherein you differ from the 
received opinions of the schools and of medical men.” 
This 1 said by way of drawing him out, for I had 
long ago discovered that nothing would arouse him 
so quickly as an insinuation that his ideas were not 
particularly new or original. 

“Well, well,” he replied rather shortly, “I know 
that well enough, but I was going on to say, that 





this state of thing implies that there are three distinct 
and well defined positions in which a being miay be 
placed in regard to the matter of pleasure or pain. 
The first and lowest position is that of positive pain, 
a state of things in which a being’s life is in the 
condition of being invaded and driveti otit of its 
rightful possessions, asin the case of your finger. The 
sécond position is that of peace. It is a state of 
things in which a being is left in undisturbed pos- 
session of his own body and spirit. This is whit 
we call spiritual and bodily health. Thirdly, there 
is a condition of joy and pleasure, This is a state in 
which a being comes into contact with, and in fact 
revels in, other life than its own, or than pertains to 
it in a state of peace and health. Now it you will 
reflect upon it, you will discover that these propo: 
sitions have an important bearing in the considera- 
tion of the great question of all questions, concern- 
ing human happiness and misery. Now please to 
follow my reasoning closely. The happiness of one 
being consisting in its possession of, and contact with, 
another being, and the pain and misery of another 
being consisting in the invasion and robbery of its life, 
it follows that at least in many cases the happiness 
of one being is found in the pain, misery and death 
ofanother. Assuming that you enjoy your breakfast 
this morning, please to consider how many kernels 
of wheat had the life crushed out of them between 
the millstones to furnish you bread. Consider the 
death of the cow that was required to furnish the 
beaf-steak; of the swine to furnish shortening for 
your pie-crust ; and in short, how many deaths and 
expensive drains on some other life are required to 
minister the pleasure of a single meal. Again you 
will find that this reasoning holds true down through 
the whole range of animated fofms that are below 
us. The tribes and swarms of parasite insects and 
animals are utterly incalculable.” 

“ But,” said I, “it appears to me that you are tell- 
ing me nothing different from what every body 
acknowledges, when you say that in ‘many cases’ 
the happiness of one being is found in the pain, 
misery and death of another. We all know that the 
cat finds happiness in the pain, misery and death of 
the mouse she plays with.” 

“Well then,” said he with some excitement, “I 
challenge you to produce asingle instance of pain, be 
it great or slight, in the whole of the broad universe, 
that I cannot show to be the out-working of this law 
—that I cannot show to be the result of the pleasure- 
seeking propensity of some other being. I have not 
the remotest doubt that all the pain I suffered in my 
tooth, or that you suffered in your finger, gave satis- 
faction and enjoyment to some being in the universe, 
or at least was an attempt of some being to get the pos- 
session of us, or of some part of us whereby it could 
get satisfaction—that the pain and loss of life that we 
suffered went to feed and gratify some vampire life 
which is prowHng around, seeking enjoyment by 
sucking other life wherever it can make or find an 
opening to get at it. I believe that minute, unseen 
animalcula are the chief agents by which that power 
robs us of our life, and that all disease and death are 
but the working of their insatiable appetite.. Inas* 
much as joy and happiness consist essentially in the 
appropriation and possession of other life, that being 
is but following its natural attractions in securing 
and appropriating to itself all the life it can get hold 
of.” 

“Well, old man, you have said it this time,” 
thought I. “ We'll see whether this fashion of jump- 
ing at conclusions is just the thing. I rather think I 
can make you back off from your position, or at 
least compel you to modify your propositions a little,” 
So picking up the last Tribune that lay on the table, 
I read the following item under the head of general 
news. Referring to the inquest on the body of 
Johnson Pollock, the item went on to say that “ it 
was proven that the shooting was accidental, the 
pistol being in the hands of the girl Burke, and at 
the time of its discharge, she and Yelverton were 
playfully struggling for its possession.” 

“There,” said I triumphantly, “is a case that is 
right to the point. The girl that shot the man was 


the one who felt the worst about.it, and where was 
the being that derived happiness from his death ?” 
“TJ think I can show you who was much pleased 
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and gratified by his death,” said Mr. Pothesis as he 
went to the book-case and took therefrom a Bible 
and concordance, and seated himself by the table. 
Then after a short search, he read from John 5: 19. 
“The whole world lieth in wickedness.” He then 
proceeded to say that he had discovered that that 
text should have been rendered, “The whole world 
lieth in. the Wicked One.’ Then turning to 1st 
Pet. 5: 8, he read—“ Be sober, be vigilant; because 
your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” He then 
said—* Now I suppose you will maintain that in 
this shooting affair, the devil had nothing to do with 
the death that occurred. It was all simply the 
working of natural laws, and there was neither malice 
nor pleasure-seeking on the part of any being in the 
whole transaction. On the other hand I maintain 
that the whole world, lying in the ‘ Wicked One,’ is 
under an influence which continually predisposes to 
such accidents. These accidents are but one form 
of the great death-tax which the devil imposes upon 
the whole world, the avails of which go to satisfy 
his ever-craving appetite for other life, especially 
human life. He cares not who doés his butchering, 
provided he has the avails of it. To have it done 
by an innocent girl adds a spice to his enjoyment. 
His spirit brooding over the world superinduces all 
accidents. He has established a tremendous system 
of excise extending over the whole world, which is 
infinitely more complex and exact than that of our 
government. The names and methods of his tax- 
gatherers are legion, and behind them all comes old 
age, with his scythe and rake, and sweeps everything 
clean. Do you not see? If you take any other 
position than this, you are put into the awkward 
predicament of assuming that death and all its 
horrid precursors are the legitimate fruit of God and 
his good creation. That is, a good tree brings forth 
evil fruit. If you want to get a true idea of what 
kind of a world we should live in were there no 
‘great devourer’ preying upon us, then listen to this,” 
he said, turning to Rey. 21, and reading as follows: 
“And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband. And I hearda 
great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither sha]l there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away.” 

Mr. Pothesis had pushed the argument into such 
a broad field of investigation, and manifested so 
much earnestness and animation in his discourse 
that I was somewhat taken aback. Moreover I was 
in a measure carried away by his enthusiasm, and it 
did not readily occur to me what further objections 
might be urged against his views. But after a 
moment’s reflection, my thoughts recurred to a 
certain big gun that I had kept in reserve from the 
very first, and which I felt well assured would be a 
complete settler to some of his metaphysical crotch- 
ets. So Isaid to him in a good-natured way, “Well, 
Mr. Pothesis, I will admit that you have found 
rather an ingenious method of answering the objec- 
tions that I have brought forward against your 
theories; but here is one consideration that you do 
not seem to have taken into account. You say that 
the third position, or that of positive joy and pleas- 
ure, is a state of things in which a being revels in a 
life other than that which pertains to it in a mere 
state of peace and health. I am left to infer also 
from what you have said, that this propensity to 
seek happiness by intimate contact with other life, 
is common to all beings, from God down to the 
lowest fiend of the nether world. You say still 
further that the effect upon this life which is taken 
possession of, is disease, pain and death. Now 
please to tell me how heaven can be a possible or 
conceivable thing under this arrangement? How 
is it possible that any but the strongest being in the 
universe will ultimately suck the life from every 
other being, and thus become the impersonation 
of death ?” 

I expected to see Mr, Pothesis somewhat nonplused 





by this turn of the argument; or at least I thought 
it probable that he would begin to quibble and 
turn the attention away from the point at issue. 
But to my surprise he met my gaze with a mischiey- 
ous twinkle in his eye and said, “Do you not recol- 
lect that a while ago I said that at least in many 
cases the happiness of one being is found in the pain, 
misery and death of another, and you honored me 
with the imputation of having made a rather trite 
remark. I.made the statement with much reserve, 
for the reason that I wished to make an exception 
to the rule. Indeed I wished to make a very broad 
exception, for it is only among the dwellers in the 
nether world that you spoke of, and among those 
who are controlled by its spirit and power, that this 
ruleholds good. The communion of life between God 
and his saints and angels, isa very different thing, 
Another law controls it. I spoke of the death in- 
volved in the pleasure of eating. Will you now 
please to mention some human joys that do not in- 
volve either death or pain to any being or thing.” 


“There is music for one thing,” said 1; and here I 
was interrupted by Mr. P’s excited exclamation, 
“That's it, that’s it; music is the leading thing which 
ismade use of in the Bible to represent the joys of 
heaven; and mark this, music is most admirably 
adapted to the purpose of life mingling with life. 
The beauty and joy of it consists mainly in the fact 
that it is a medium in which our souls commingle, 
and thus was fulfilled the condition referred to, viz., 
joy and happiness flow from the commingling of our 
life with other life. Well, what other source of 
human joy do you think of?” “Love between the 
sexesis another source,” saidI. ‘“ Well, yes,” said he, 
“So far as courtship-love is concerned, I will admit that 
there is a commingling of life that is joyful, health- 
giving and life-giving at the same time. But when 
we come to talk of ordinary marriage-love in which 
there is involved a constant drain on the finest and 
most subtile energies, and which involves the pains of 
child-bearing and family-raising, it is another thing, 
and a thing that can hardly be supposed to consti- 
tute apartof the joysof heaven. Then again there is 
the love of strength, grandeur and beauty, in all the 
forms in which nature and art combine to present 
them to our senses; and above all there is the love 
of God and our superiors, all of which do not 
necessarily involve disease or pain to any sensitive 
creature. “The truth is,’ said Mr. Pothesis, rising 
from his chair in his enthusiasm, “there is not a 
human passion or a human love that may not be an 
outlet or medium of that communion of life that 
constitutes the joy of heaven. Godis love ; and even 
his joy consists in the commingling of his life with 
the great ocean of other life whose billows ever roll 
in harmonious music around his throne. Only ban- 
ish that devouring life that finds its happiness in 
another’s pain, and you stand regenerated under the 
benign reign of the kingdom of heaven.” 


When Mr. Pothesis stopped and stood gazing 
into the fire, and I had had time to reflect a short 
time, I discovered that my interest in what he was 
saying had been such that I had even forgotten my 
own mortification at my signal discomfiture in the 
argument. “Surely,” I said to myselfas I walked 
thoughtfully homewards, “this old man gets a great 
deal of comfort out of his peculiar notions.” 

H. J. 8 


Dress AND DiseAsEs.—There is no truth more 
firmly established among medical men than that 
disease follows fashion as much as bonnets do. 
When thin shoes prevail, consumption is the prevail- 
ing epidemic with females in every fashionable 
community of the country. When low-necked 
dresses are in the ascendant, sore throat and quinsy 
are the raging maladies. When “bustles” and 
“bishops” made their appearance, spinal affections 
became “the ton.” The reign of corsets is de- 
noted by collapsed lungs, dyspepsia, and a general 
derangement of the digestive organs. Indeed, so 
intimately are dress and disease connected that a 
doctor says that all he needs to determine what a 
majority of the women are dying of is to have an 
inventory of their wardrobe handed to him,—Zr- 
change, 





LETTER FROM THE MERRY-MAC. 


AN “ OUTSIDER” SENDS HIS PICTURE, WITH MORAL 
OBSERVATIONS—HE THINKS A FUNNY CHANGE 
HAS COME OVER THE CIRCULAR—HE CONDOLES 
WITH THE “ GREAT REJECTED.” 


Lowell, Mass., Jan. 30, 1865. 

Mr. Circutar:—I believe you published, 
some time ago, a request, or at, least a wish that 
your subscribers and outside friends would send 
you their photographs, for the purpose, I suppose, 
of convincing you that they were a reality— 
and that you might have something tangible, to 
look at, handle, and admire—something hand- 
some to nerve*you up to better deeds, and 
assure you while pasting, sticking and marking, 
that the real person was not defunct. 

Now here goes my picture, ker-smash! Aint | 
good looking? Of course you wouldn’t be so 
ungrateful as not to praise it up? Wouldn’t it 
be a poser on me, if some young miss should 
make the remark, “ Aint he horrid?” I guess it 
wouldn’t do for them to tell my wife so. 
“Then he’s a married man, and has a wife, has 
he?” Yes; and as Artemas Ward says, “ You’ve 
no idea how much Iam married.” And I don’t 
allow myself to give or send away my pictures 
either, especially when I suspect they are 
going toa woman. This is the first time I ever 
did such a thing; and, my friends, I feel the 
weight of my responsibility; and in the lan- 
guage of another, I feel “that | now have come 
down to a critical point in my life, where it is 
important that I moove careful.” I hope it 
may fall to some of the older portion of 
women, for they being more stable in all their 
ways, would not take advantage of my weakness, 
or make fun of my, picture. I shouldn’t mind 
giving my picture to Phiiena. I wish | knew 
her age. I always had a particular regard for 
women older than myself. I made my debut 
when a boy, by courting a woman older than 
myself. But somehow she didn’t think me of 
much account, and finally concluded to marry 
one of my uncles, who at that time was an old 
bachelor. I couldn’t help but admire her 
judgment, for uncle H. was a worthy man, and 
all the neighbors liked him, and with him she 
got some worldly possessions. I believe it is 
generally known in Northern Vermont that she 
made him a very good wife, and that some two 
or three years ago they joined the Oneida Com- 
munity, where at the present time they fill 
about as much space (so I am informed) as any 
two individuals present, their weight together 
being a trifle short of 400 pounds. It is thought 


by good judges at Oneida, that if they have 


no serious drawbacks, they will continue to 
thrive and grow for an indefinite length of period. 


But [ beg your pardon, I was speaking of 
pictures, and I should like the picture of a 
certain young man at Wallingford, the author 
of “ Foot-Notes.” I see he’s some on going 
a-foot—going cross-lots (so is Gen. Sherman)— 
and a great admirer of big bowlders, dry saw- 
mills, &c. I think. he is a cousin of mine, 
according to the flesh, and once drove cows to 
pasture in Hampshire Corner, Vt.; born of 
humble parents, though somewhat noted for 
their dairy propensities, and kept at that time 
thirty or forty cows. Send along your pic- 
ture, Q. . 

I was going to say a word about my being a 
dead-head subscriber. That I have been a con- 
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stant reader, and am atrue outside friend, is gen- 
erally known to you all; but of late years! might, 
I guess, be numbered with the dead-heads. 
Not because I am very poor, or because I don’t 
appreciate the paper—but because I saw you 
prospering, and growing rich, and I have sent you 
almost all my relatives; one by one they have fal- 
len into line, taking with them their worldly trea- 
sures, until I feel very much like the last rose of 
summer “ left out in the cold.” Send along Tuz 
CircuLar (a few years more), until J come (a 
knocking at the door). 


I couldn’t keep house without Taz Cirrcutar 
now. It’s funny to see how it.is changed in ten 
years. I used to think it not over and above ed- 
ifying to young people not religiously inclined ; 
but now we see it spicy, sharp, and funny, good- 
natured or saucy, as the case may be. Who 
knows but it may yet gain the notoriety of be- 
ing a warlike paper (for the truth and right). 
Already I see politics in its columns. It’s down 
on slavery, death on traitors, and pitches into 
liars and vagabonds in a way truly refreshing ; 
and if things continue to go on in this way, | 
shall feel it to be my duty to send down the 
Blair family and order peace; for there are some 
two hundred of you, and only one of the “ Para- 
site.” Poor thing, persecuted within an inch of 
its life ! 

About the time Miils was “put out,” I re- 
ceived a letter from Oneida, saying, “ he came 
down stairs, one bearing an arm, another a leg, 
crying murder at the top of his voice.” I was 
just wicked enough to add in my answer, that 
the people all stood by, closed their ears, and 
smiled, saying one to another this must be what 
military men call a flank “moove”ment. Poor 
man, he has suffered every thing but death 
( pity he couldn’t that) for the last five years. 
Who can tell the troubles and trials he did have 
to enjoy, and all for those hard-hearted women? 
Just imagine his feelings, loving them e’en just 
to death—but obliged to stand by at a cotillipn 
and see Homer get all the sly kisses. Who 
wonders that the “old man” was stirred up with- 
in, and that he should ery out with the Poet Rip 
Van Winkle, 

“ Lodi lodicimi komo kum, 
Lanki spanki locofoco bum!” 
Which means— 

I would not live alway, I ask not to stay, 

Where women don’t like me and push me away. 
Or in other words— 

I would not live always, I'll be darned if I can, 

Rejected by women, and hated by man. 

My young friends, we must have charity for 
suffering humanity. 

I never read anything since Hull surrendered, 
half so interesting as the Mills trial. The 
greatest novel ever published isn’t anywhere. 
Don’t Mr. Noyes give him some? Hit him 
again, but don’t stick your finger in his eye. 

Now if you ask, What does all this trash 
amount to? [appeal to a worthy member of 
the Oneida Community who had the honor of 
bringing me up. He will probably tell you, 
that I always had a wonderful faculty of spin- 
ning a long yarn about nothing, therefore I close 
lest I become tiresome. 


Yours truly, OurTsIDER. 


CARLYLE is reported to have said, “ Let America 
succeed, and England goes to democracy by express 
train,” 





ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE. 
Oneida Community, Feb. 1, 1865. 

We have received, read, and laughed over the 
Mercury-man’s second irruption into the domain of 
Socialism and Reform generally: Heno doubt thinks 
he shall have a fine time in taking up the cudgels for 
worldly morality, and writing sensational articles 
for his own special benefit. Worldly morality is 
sadly in need of champions now-a-days. If there 
must be a war between heavenly scientific Socialism 
and the present condition of things in the world on 
this point of sexual morality and justice, they will 
find that we shall have the biggest stories to tell, and 
can get up the greatest sensation. I was much 
pleased with the point you made in your article in 
the last CrrcuLar in regard to the difference be- 
tween Complex Marriage and Polygamy. The Mer- 
cury-man seems to be a good-natured, jovial fellow, 
without malice. Now he has broken in upon us, 
I don’t know but we had better invite him to stop 
and look around a while. I almost wish he would 
make us a visit. I have not much doubt but that 
his scoffing would be changed into commendation. 
If he would come and take a candid look at us, he 
might make out an article twice as long in our favor, 
as he did against us. I can’t blame his taste for not 
taking to the long-haired, maudlin reformers, or 
for making fun of Stephen Pearl Andrews’s word- 
factory. I confess I sympathize with him on those 
points. E. H. H. 


TALKING VS. SPEAKING. 


Give up the idea of “oration;” rise to talk, not to 
“speak.” Speaking isa bugbear. Talking in public 
should be the aim. Let no young man who reads 
this rise in his place and say, “Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of discussion which calls us together is one 
of such magnitude and import that I tremble in view 
of the vast responsibility imposed on those who 
would discuss it.” Let him make no such portico to 
the diminutive edifice which is to succeed it, but let 
him say, “Mr. Chairman, the few thoughts I may 
offer shall be plain and direct. I know but little on 
the subject, and that little though perhaps equally 
known to all must be accepted as my part in the 
discussion ;” or let him begin by saying in a conver- 
sational, easy manner, without loftiness of voice or 
gesticulation, “ the reasons why this question should 
be decided in the affirmative appear to me to be,” 
first, second and third, and let these points be noted, 
perhaps, on the back of acard. A glance at each 
will remind the speaker what he desires to talk 
about, and let him dweli upon these points in their 
order so long as he can talk to his satisfaction. 
When he has said all he thinks of on the first point, 
take the second and third, and if, by that time, his 
mind warms up so that he can say something in- 
spired by the occasion, let him say it. If he talks 
two minutes well, he will get areputation, and every 
one will wish he would continue two minutes longer. 
If he talks badly two minutes, nobody will regret 
the shortness of his speech. He made but little 
pretension, he did what he started to do, he made no 
flourish of trumpets, and without display he entered, 
and without mortification he departed, and has suc- 
ceeded. What he said was his own thought in his 
own words. The next time he is called upon, let 
him make his own little effort and retire; he will 
soon get used to himself and acquire the habit of 
thinking when he is on his feet, and before an au- 
dience ;‘ and finally he will become so used to think- 
ing and speaking, that he can think and speak better 
before a large audience than he could do alone. Use, 


habit, practice in public speaking, is to that depart- 
ment and to success in it precisely what practice is 
in using tools, in playing the piano, or anything we 
do, vg finally comes to be done without thinking, 
or automatically. —Phrenological Journal. 


MoveEMEnts looking toward peace are still going 
on. Three Rebel agents or informal commissioners, 
—A. H. Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter, and J. A. 
Campbell—have come within the Union lines at 
Petersburg, and have been met at Fortress Monroe 
by Mr. Seward and President Lincoln. Nothing 
official has yet been made public as to the results 
of this conference, 





NEWS ITEMS. 


E1eut States have already ratified the Constitu- 
tional Amendment abolishing Slavery, namely, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Maryland, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

THE Potomac is frozen over at Washington, 
preventing navigation and causing a scarcity of fuel 
and forage. 

GREAT fires have recently occurred at Buffalo and 
Savannah. 

Joun 8. Rock, a negro lawyer of Boston, has been 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

THERE are some curious rumors from California, 
to the effect that the bogus Emperor Maximillian has 
conveyed to Louis Napoleon, Sonora, Sinaloa, and 
other Northern States of Mexico, the boundaries of 
which have not yet been determined upon, to be 
held and governed by the latter under Mexican pro- 
tection, as security for the payment of the claims of 
France against Mexico; the same to be restored to 
Mexico in full on payment of said claims, with all the 
private rights secured under the French occupation 
confirmed. The late U. 8. Senator, Dr. Gwin, it 
is said, is the Governor General or Viceroy of the 
Emperor of the French, and has plenary power to 
dispose of public lands and mines. Napoleon guar- 
antees a military force under the direction of Gwin 
sufficient to maintain public peace and defend the 
people against internal and external force. 

THERE is no difference of opinion among geologists 
in regard to the original formation of the stratified 
rocks; they were deposited at the bottoms of lakes 
and oceans. But some of these, since their deposit, 
have been metamorphosed or changed to acrystal- 
line structure, and there has been much discussion 
in relation to the agencies by which this metamor- 
phorism was effected. It seems that M. Daub- 
ree has cut the Gordian knot, and has shown that 
the crystallization was produced mainly by the ac- 
tion of superheated water, that is, water heated above 
the boiling point. This can be done, as you are 
aware, by confining the water under pressure. M. 
Daubree enclosed various substances in strong iron 
tubes, filled the tubes with water, closed them 
tightly with screw plugs, and had them built in- 
to the brick work of gas furnaces, where they were 
exposed constantly to a high temperature for several 
weeks or months. Wood thus inclosed was first 
melted and compressed into a globular mass, and if 
longer exposed was finally converted into anthra- 
cite coal. Glass was decomposed and its silex form- 
ed into beautiful quartz crystals. M. Daubree found 
that if sufficient time were allowed it was not neces- 
sary even that the water should be superheated.— 
The warm springs of Plombiers were used for baths 
by the Romans, who led the water through aqueducts 
constructed of brick or cement. On examining the 


material of these aqueducts, which had been sub-. 


jected to the action of warm water for 2000 years, 

it was found to be transformed into the same crys- 

talline minerals that occur in the metamorphic rocks. 
—Scientific American. 


A NEW ambassador, Lord S——, whose social 
tact was highly spoken of, arrived at the court of 
Louis XIV. The king, wishing to test his politeness, 
invited him to a shooting-party. At the moment 
of starting to drive to the wood, the king, drawing 
back, gave him the precedence, saying, “Get into 
the carriage, Monsieur Ambassadeur.” Lord S—— 
did not wait to be twice told to do so. Instead of 
humbly retreating and attempting to decline so great 
an honor, he ebeyed at once ; thus treating the royal 
invitation as an order which he was not even per- 
mitted to discuss. The king, who was the politest 
man of the day, perfectly appreciated the move, and 
remarked with a smile, “ Decidedly, Lord S—— is a 
well-bred man.” 
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